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THE RESCUE. 
A LEGEND OF THE JAMES RIVER. 
by M. RUSSELL THAYER. 


Thirty-two miles from the mouth of this beautiful river, and on its northern shore, there 
is seen by the traveller an old and fast crumbling ruin. It consists of a single dark and 
broken wall, with a door-way, whose simple arch is still spared by time and tempest, a 
sad memorial of the thrilling incidents of years long gone. The scene itself at present 
though pleasing, is not strikingly beautiful—a golden harvest stretches for miles in its 
rear, bounded by dark forests of pine—before it, rolls the broad and placid James, as 
calmly as on the morn when its waters were first broken by the stranger's bark, while at 
intervals its banks are studded with the lofty mansion of some country gentleman, or 
the humble abodes of his tenantry. Yet, could ruins speak, how many a tale of sorrow 
and adventure would break from the wasting walls of that old church, shaded as it is by 
many a clambering vine, and girt by its moss-grown fragments! More than two 
centuries have now elapsed since the settlement of Jamestown by the English; but 
though the wild forests which then encircled it have shrunk before the axe of the 
husbandman and the improvements of civilized life, save this ancient relic, there 
remains no memorial of the early colonists—the flowerets that adorned the grave of 
the early settler now bloom above the hearths of his children; a few more years and 
tradition alone marking the spot, 


" Where grass o'ergrown each mouldering bone, 


And stones themselves to ruin gone—" 


will point to this peninsula, as the theatre of the first struggle of Anglo-Saxon 
enterprize with the wild barbarism of this western world. It would seem that the 
Genius of their wilds, mourning over the decay of her favorite sons, had returned to 
erase from the soil, the footsteps of their destroyer, and the marks of his early triumph. 
He, who now Stands upon that forsaken spot, listening to the river wind as it sighs 
through the rents of the ruin, or the solitary notes of the black-bird, as they pour from 
the thick foliage of the vine, experiences a feeling of melancholy solitude. The mind 
wanders back through the long lapse of years to the rude fortifications and grouped 
dwellings of 1607—it recalls the struggle of the infant colony with treachery, famine 
and disease, the cautious vigilance and desperate alternatives of the colonist, his 
weariness of toil—his abandonment of labor—the birth of conspiracy, and the inroad 
of the savage—it clothes those fertile fields with their primeval forests, peoples their 
obscure recesses with the athletic forms of Sachem and Indian—it lights die evening air 
with the blaze of the camp-fire, and loads the evening breeze with the scream of the 
night-bird, and the thousand unknown sounds of the wilderness—it sympathises with 
the toilsome and precarious situation of the colonist —renders its just tribute of 
admiration to the Indian character, and wakes from its revenge to extol the hardy 
perseverance of the one and to mourn the untimely extinction of the other. 


It was the evening of a bright and beautiful day in August, 1607, and the rays of the 
declining sun glancing along the placid waters of the James, bathed, in a flood of gold, 
hill and stream and wood. By the side of a rock which jutted into the river, and whose 
rugged front had for ages Overlooked the murmuring flood, there leaned a female 
figure, apparently in an attitude of deep musing—her form was slightly, though 
exquisitely made, and was encircled with a garment of strange texture, sparkling with 
many a gem, and adorned with the bright plumage of the tropic bird. The countenance 
was one of serene beauty, and had that pensive cast so fascinating to the beholder. Her 
head was uncovered, and her dark hair, parting above a lofty brow, floated in raven 
waves around her shoulders; while the clear olive of her complexion, and her dark and 
lustrous eye, as bright as that of the wild gazelle, plainly bespoke the Indian girl—one 
half covered arm rested upon the rock, while the other played carelessly with a 
necklace of small and variegated shells. The sun set, and the beautiful landscape, so 
lately lit with his beams, now reflected the light of the risen moon. Yet still that form 
lingered by the old and moss-grown rock, and still those eyes were fixed upon the 
passing waters, and the tranquil shadows reflected in their bosom. That scene—with its 
forests that frowned as far as the eye could stretch—the river, that glided away in the 
distance until it seemed, beneath the pale moonlight, a silver thread that a child might 
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sunder, the solitary being that stood upon its banks, and the unclouded sky that 
canopied all—was one which might have gladdened the wild dreams of a Claude 
Lorraine, but which his waking visions might never know. 


The slender form of the Indian maid moved from its reclining position—"No!" she 
exclaimed in the wild accents of her native tongue, " The stranger must not die! he 
came like the early bird of spring to the fields of Manitou's children, bringing from bis 
far-off home, naught but the voice of song; he must spread his white wings for the sun, 
but the children of the forest may not hold their war dance above his grave." With 
these words she turned into the forest and was soon lost in its gloom. 


The shades of night were fast fleeing away, and the topmast leaves of the forest were 
already tinged with the light of the returning sun; as a band of warriors were gathering 
to the wigwam of their chief. If expression could be defined upon the swarthy 
countenances of the various groups that came thronging to the scene, it was one which 
augured any thing but hope to the luckless captive who had fallen into their hands— 
they spoke little, conveying their meaning for the most part by significant glances and 
wild and uncouth gesticulations. In silence and in gloom, each group, as they arrived, 
seated themselves upon the green sward, (here, greener than elsewhere, owing to the 
sun's more frequent visits through the thick foliage of the wilderness,) awaiting the, 
coming of the Sachem, and the presence of the captive; but a few moments elapsed 
before the tall form of the one emerged from the wood, and the other was led bound 
into their midst. The Sachem was a man of commanding mien, tall and athletic 
proportions; easily distinguished from his fellows by his Herculean stature, anda 
scornful smile that played perpetually around his mouth. 


The white man (for such was the captive) had perhaps known the vicissitudes of forty 
summers, and bore upon his body the marks of recent struggle; but there was that in 
the proud glance of the adventurer which seemed to scorn, while it watched with 
scrutinizing gaze, the deadly preparations of his foes—it was the triumph of an oft-tried 
courage over the prospect of certain death. His head was laid upon the fatal stone— 
the club of the giant warrior circled on high—and the victim closed his eyes with a 
shudder of despair, when there broke upon the heavy air of the wilderness the 
phrenzied shriek of a female; with wild look, and disordered tresses, an Indian maid 
burst into the throng and shielded the white man's head with her beating bosom— 
there was a fearful pause—the savage group Sat like sculptured granite—the sinewy 
arm of the warrior was yet stretched on high—the Indian girl wound her arms more 
closely around the victim. It was but for a moment—the weapon fell from the Sachem's 
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grasp, ' the path of the pale face," he said, " is free; Powhattan is the father of his 
people; but Pocahontas is the flower of his age!" The dark eyed maid sprang from the 
scene; the captive turned to seek his home in the settlement; and the warriors went to 
their forest haunts. 


i 
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THE COQUETTE. 

A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
by ELLEN ASHTON. 


"What a beautiful creature," exclaimed Albert Howard to his friend, as they stood at 
the entrance of the ball room, " she is a perfect goddess." 


"Who do you mean?" said Henry Stanhope, " for you have not yet told me of whom 
you speak in such raptures, though to judge by the direction your eyes have taken the 
goddess is none other than my old playmate Charlotte Femey." 


" What—that divine creature with the flashing eyes, that brilliant complexion, and such 
a queenly form—she one of your old playmates! Why, my dear fellow, you must have a 
heart of ice, else you would have been at her feet years ago." 


"Always enthusiastic!" exclaimed Stanhope with a smile. 


"And you are always stoical," retorted his friend, "but come, since you really do know 
this bewitching fairy, present me to her at once; | would give almost any thing for an 
introduction." 


Stanhope answered by another of his meaning smiles, and taking his friend's arm, led 
him across the room to where Miss Femey sat surrounded by her usual train of 
admirers. Making his way through these, Stanhope presented his friend to the beauty, 
and, after lingering a few minutes with the group, glided away to another quarter of 
the room. 


Meanwhile Howard was endeavoring to entertain his new acquaintance, and, as few 
men could equal him in conversational ability, he soon became the most favored of the 
evening's suitors. When the next set took the floor, he succeeded in leading out Miss 
Femey, and, as both were graceful dancers, they attracted directly the attention of the 
room. The gentleman had a fine figure, was known to possess a large fortune, and had 
a widely extended reputation as a man of ability. His partner was certainly the most 
beautiful woman in the room Her form was faultless, and her dress was in the finest 
taste. The splendor of her complexion was unrivalled, her eyes were black and brilliant 
as a Sybil's, and her features were in the purest Grecian style and would have seemed 
cut out of marble, but for the carnation in her cheek. Always in high spirits, she seemed 
this evening, peculiarly gay; while her partner's evident admiration of her called even a 
richer color than usual into her cheek. To Charlotte Femey it was an hour of triumph, 
and when, at the close of the ball, Howard escorted her to her carriage, her heart 
thrilled with the pride of a conquest which, she knew, was envied her by half of her sex 
in the room. 


The next day Howard and Stanhope met in Chesnut street, and the first words of the 

former, after the salutation, were in praise of Miss Femey's beauty. After dwelling on 

her loveliness for some moments, during which Stanhope maintained silence, or only 
answered in monosyllables, Howard said, 


"But what was the meaning of your smile last night, Stanhope?—there, you smile again 
in the same manner." 


" | cannot see that it has any meaning. You take me to task unfairly." 


"No evasion, Stanhope—| see you imply something by that smile and to be frank with 
you, | suspect you are no admirer—from what cause | know not—of Miss Femey." 


"You do me injustice, Howard, for | have ever thought Miss Femey one of the most 
beautiful women of my acquaintance. But since you seem in earnest, | will be frank 
with you, and state what it is in Miss Femey that | do not admire In one word, then, she 
is a coquette." 


For a minute Howard looked quizzically into his friend's face, appearing to smother an 
inclination to smile, but, at length, as if unable to restrain the impulse, he burst into a 
hearty laugh. 


" Forgive me, Stanhope," he said at length, " but it is so inexpressibly ludicrous. | had 
thought, after your long harangue, that you were about to tell me something against 
Miss Femey's family, or her education, or heaven knows what—but when you made the 
being a coquette, ' the head and front of her offending,’ | could not restrain a laugh, 
impertinent as it was. Why, my dear fellow, half the girls we know are coquettes. 
Indeed | question whether a woman is good for much unless she is a bit of a flirt. | want 
one of your spicy, handsome girls for a wife, and not a dowdyish creature, as soft as 
cream, and about as thick-headed." 


"| cannot agree with you on that subject at least," said Stanhope, " and | think 
experience would teach you that little happiness is to be found in the married state 
with a confirmed coquette. Nor is every one who is not a flirt a soft, dowdyish 
creature,’ hut on the contrary, they are often the sweetest as well as the most 
enchanting of their sex. Awoman—believe me—who can trifle with a man's affections 
by encouraging or even allowing attentions which she is unwilling to ratify by marriage, 
is, at liest, a heartless creature, incapable of loving as a woman should love, and 
deserving no pity if her own affections, or rather her vanity, should be outraged." 


"You are warm, Stanhope," said his friend, " but even admitting the truth—which | will 
not—of all you say, you have, as yet, failed to shew that Miss Femey is a confirmed 
coquette." 


" Had you known her as long as | have, you would not have doubted it. | could name a 
dozen whom she has heartlessly jilted, after having given them every encouragement 
except that of words. Her conduct last night alone would have convinced any one but a 
warm admirer like you. Her every motion was that of a practised flirt" 


"Treason! treason!" laughingly exclaimed Howard, " treason against one of the 
brightest of her sex. | see we shall never agree, Stanhope, on the merits of Miss Femey, 
so we had better pass to some other theme. What say you to dropping in at 
Parkinson's?" 


Thenceforth the two friends studiously avoided the subject, but Stanhope saw, with 
pain, that Howard became daily more attentive to Miss Femey. We say with pain, for 
Charlotte Femey was all that Stanhope had said. Beautiful, witty, and an only child, she 
had grown up a petted and spoiled darling, proud, vain, and selfish. Her coming out 
produced no little sensation in the fashionable world, for who could refuse to admire 
the brilliant Miss Femey? Flattery was her daily food. At seventeen she had refused a 
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dozen offers. Triumphing in the admiration she excited, she began at length to think 
that the other sex was fit only to be trampled on, and from being a careless flirt, she 
became a practised coquette. 


But if her selfish heart was susceptible of love, Albert Howard had at length roused its 
affections; and almost from the hour when she first met him she learned to think of 
him differently from others of his sex. Yet, even to him, she was often wilful, and 
capricious. Howard, however, admired her too unreservedly to perceive these faults, 
and intoxicated by the praises bestowed on her beauty, he urged his suit so skilfully and 
perseveringly that at length Miss Femey consented to become his wife. 


For a while the newly married pair lived happily, for their time was spent in an 
uninterrupted round of amusements, —the flattery poured into her ears abroad, and 
the almost idolatrous attentions of her husband at home, sufficing to keep the bride in 
good humor. But this could not always last. The entertainments ensuing on her 
marriage were at length over, and the newly wedded wife had now to settle down into 
the monotonous, matter-of-fact routine of life. Of housewifery she was completely 
ignorant, so that her servants constantly imposed on her, to her husband's chagrin, and 
often disquiet; while accustomed to habits of unlimited indulgence, she could not bring 
herself down to the sacrifices of time which her duties required of her, so that even 
those matters which she did understand were almost daily neglected. She had always 
spent her mornings in promenading the most fashionable streets, and as she could not 
bring herself to give up the custom, she was often absent when her husband came 
home to dinner, so that he either had to await her return, or order the meal himself to 
be brought up. Nor was this all. Even in the evening the young wife found it impossible 
to remain at home contented. 


"She was not," she said "of a domestic character: it would kill her to be cooped up at 
home, and sit moping a whole evening alone." 


Her husband was consequently forced to yield to her wishes. Instead of enjoying the 
quiet repose which he delighted in after the toils of the day, and which he had pictured 
to himself as one of the greatest pleasures of a married life, he was now dragged to the 
theatre, the ball room, concerts, or wherever else his wife could fly from her own 
hearth. In these places, too, her husband was only a secondary character. Thirsting for 
triumph as much as ever, she artfully drew around a crowd of admirers, and enjoyed 
the pique which she thus inflicted on younger and unmarried women. In vain her 
husband expostulated, she declared that he was no better than a jailor; and in these 
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altercations Howard felt the full benefit of that wit he had so much admired. Instead of 
yielding to her husband's little humors, Mrs. Howard exacted submission in every thing 
from him as the price of peace, so that, though a man of strong mind, he, at length, 
became the mere slave of his wife. Every attempt, too, to release himself proved 
fruitless; for he found he could do so only at the cost of continual discord. His love soon 
perished under these circumstances, and he grew wholly indifferent to his bride, 
spending his time away from her side, in the billiard room, the bar-room, and other 
places of resort His happiness for life was ruined. His dreams of domestic felicity were 
over, and he sought companionship among the vicious and abandoned. But we will not 
longer trace his history. We will give it in the words of his old friend Stanhope, who, 
one night, as he sat by his wife's side—for he had long been married to one who 
combined his ideas of a true companion— related it to her. 


" Alas! poor Howard," he said, in reply to a question of his wife, asking why he was so 
sad, " it is his fate which makes me so. You know how unhappily he married, and how 
he has since given himself up to habits of dissipation. It is long since his practice has 
deserted him, and he has been for a year a common drunkard. Every effort to reform 
him has proved useless. At times he would admit his error, and shed maudlin tears over 
it; but the next day he would be as inebriated as ever. His wife's father, you know, died 
poor, and she has long subsisted on the charity of her relatives. She saw her error, it is 
said, but it was too late; for her husband was irretrievably a drunkard. To-day he was 
found drowned, and whether it is a suicide or not God only knows. His wife, on hearing 
the news, fell into violent hysterics, and | have just learned has since died, leaving her 
little family to the charity of strangers. And all this comes of being a coquette." 


" But it is not always so," said Stanhope's wife, her eyes suffused with tears, " you 
should not judge poor i Mrs. Howard so hardly." 


" Perhaps not,—but when | think of the ruin of my 


friend, and recollect how often a woman's coquetry has shipwrecked the happiness of 
others equally as noble- hearted originally, | have little pity for a confirmed coquette." 


A 
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THE ROYAL BRIDE. 


There was a bridal in the palace—the bridal of the eldest and most lovely Princess,—a 
girl in the bud of life—the spring-time of existence, a beautiful creature, radiant in 
smiles, exquisitely graceful; and a powerful alliance had been formed worthy of a 
Princess so lovely. 


Her dress was richly decorated with jewels; the long silver veil fell to her feet, and a 
crown of gold, surmounted by a chaplet of orange flowers rested on her brow. At the 
altar stood the priest, surrounded by the Emperor and Empress, the Ambassador and 
court, waiting with eagerness the coming of the bride. 


" Ah! my daughter," said the Emperor, as the Princess approached, " thou hast delayed 
coming!" and he led her forward. 


The Ambassador slowly knelt down, averting his head from the guests, and the Princess 
followed his example, seemingly unconscious of the presence of the court; suddenly 
her eyes met those of the Ambassador fixed upon her, and turning deadly pale, she 
made a sign for the ceremony to commence; the ring was placed upon her finger, and 
her small white hand rested for one moment in the Ambassador's; the blessing was 
pronounced; the heads of both were meekly bent; and glancing timidly at the still 
kneeling bridegroom, the Princess rose and knelt to her father. He raised her in his 
arms; and, turning to the Empress, presented to the court the youthful Queen of 
Germany. "God bless her, —may she be happy," was the thrilling exclamation, as the 
bridal party left the saloon, followed by the younger sisters of the bride, and the 
graceful mirth-loving courtiers. " What, in tears?" said the Empress kindly, when her 
daughter, overpowered by her concealed emotion, sobbed violently on her mother's 
bosom, " this is not right, my child, trust me you shall hear of us often, and though 
absent, we shall never forget you; let me dry away your tears, for, hark! | hear 
sounds;—footsteps are approaching." 


"| trust your Majesty will pardon me," said the Ambassador hurriedly, retreating on 
beholding the Queen of Germany done, for the Empress had retired. " | was not aware 
your Majesty was here, this pavilion is generally deserted." 


" So it would be now, but | have come hither to see the sun set for the last time in mine 
own land, and to listen to the sound of my favorite band, playing beneath these 
windows; you cannot blame me." 


" My liege Lady, | would not dare to breathe a word of disrespect against one so good 
and beautiful. Believe me, | would die to save you one moment's agony." 


" Nay, is life so utterly valueless?" 
" Utterly, for its only charm is lost" 


"Impossible," said the Queen softly, " you have much to live for, —fame, wealth, and 
doubtless love is yours; gay there is another for whom you would die—save me." 


" Nay, but one—forgive me, liege Lady, but one; she cannot be mine—she is lost for 
ever to me." 


" | pity you," said the Queen, tears rushing to her eyes, "is she wedded—that false one, 
is she wedded?" 


"Yes, oh! yes; but she was not false, | did not dare to tell my love. | knelt and prayed for 
strength to wish her happiness. | have asked it for her, but she knows it not." 


" Were your situations in life equal," again said the Queen. 
"No r he answered, " she was far above me—too good —too beautiful for me." 


" Ah! had she not been wedded, | could have given you rank, wealth equal to hers, and 
bestowed her on you; should you have been happy?" 


"Lady, she did not—could not love me; judge my feelings when unrepiningly she gave 
her hand unto another. Lady, you do not know my misery." 


"How canst thou tell that'?" said the Queen, her cheeks turning lividly white at the 
warmth with which he spoke. " If youth was exempt from trials, how could we feel for 
other's sorrows; if | had none of my own, | could not this night weep with you." 


"Trials, Lady!" said the Ambassador. 


"Yes, bitter trials—very bitter; but it is not meet thus to explain the secrets of my 
heart; let me bid you be happy, and, for ever, farewell." 


" For ever, farewell!—why?—dearest Lady, why ?— say, in aught have | offended you; 
forgive me, | implore, part not in anger with me, turn and look kindly on me again!" and 
the kneeling Ambassador caught the bottom of her robe, " believe me, | had not dared 
to tell you of my love, but when you spoke so kindly to me, and you told me of wealth 
and fame, what was worth living for, when | was losing you!" 


" Oh, my God, have mercy; he returns my love!— protect me, pity me, weak, sinful that 
|am;—l, whose heart is his,—how can | meet his Sovereign." Saying which, the Queen 
fell prostrate to the earth, supported by the Ambassador. "Leave me, leave me," she 
said, when she opened her eyes; " leave me alone, now; but, oh! do not breathe to a 
single soul my weak confession of to-night." 


"Never—never. It would be an insult to stay to oppress you with professions of a love 
you may not return. | have caused you this unhappiness; but do not reproach me, spare 
me; for your anger | cannot bear. Keep this as a memorial of one who loved you, one 
who must ever love you—my first, my last love, farewell." 


The Queen gazed at the picture given to her, and drawing from her bosom a cross 
placed it in the hand of the Ambassador; he pressed the hand that offered it to his lips, 
and rushing through the corridor returned no more. On arriving, with the youthful 
bride, at the court of Germany, he threw up his diplomatic engagement, and quitted 
the court for ever; hut after the night of their mutual confession, he never saw the 
Queen. She lived but a few months, and died gazing on the picture of her heart's idol. 


Of the Ambassador little is known, save that a monk of the order of La Trappe, 


requested, when dying, that masses might be said regularly for his soul, and the soul of 
her who presented to him that small fillagree cross. 


© 
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THE MINISTER'S DINNER. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


The Reverend Mr. N-- was a man of excellent temper, generous feelings, and well 
cultivated mind, but he was eccentric even to oddity. He was a powerful preacher, and 
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his ministration was blest to the reformation of many in his parish. At the age of thirty- 
four he became enamored of a beautiful light-hearted girl of seventeen, daughter to 
one of his richest parishioners, and who imagined that to refuse the hand of the 
minister would be a sin bordering hard upon the unpardonable. Well, the marriage was 
consummated, the bride's fat portion paid; and the husband, as husbands in their first 
love are apt to do, gave in to the humor of his wife, and accompanied her to several 
festive parties given by his wealthy neighbors, in honor of his marriage. 


The happy couple were sitting together in their comfortable parlour, one evening 
toward spring, the reverend gentleman studying the Venerable Bede, and his wife 
equally intent upon a plate of the latest fashions, when she suddenly looked up with an 
expression between hope and fear, and thus addressed her companion, 

" My dear husband | have a request to make." 

" Well, Nancy, any thing consistent." 

"You do not imagine that | would make an inconsistent request, surely 1" 

" No—not a request that you considered inconsistent. But come, what is it!" 

" Why, my dear sir," and her voice trembled a little, " we have been to several parties 
among the neighboring gentry, and now | think that to maintain our position in society 
we should make a party too." The minister looked blank. 


" What sort of a party, Nancy!" he said at length. 


" Why," she replied, " such a party as those we have attended. We must make an 
elegant dinner, and have dancing after it." 


"Dancing! in a minister's house!" ejaculated Mr. N-. 


"Why, yes, certainly," replied his wife, coaxingly. " You will not dance, the party will be 
mine; and then we have been to similar parties all winter." 


" True, true," he muttered with a perplexed air, and sat silent for some time as if 
considering. At length he spoke. "Yes, Nancy, you may make a party, give a dinner, and 
if the guests desire it you may dance." 
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" Thank you, love," she cried, putting her arms around his neck. 


" But | have some stipulations to make about it," he said, " | must select and invite the 
guests, and you must allow me to place some of my favorite dishes upon the table." 


"All as you please, love," she answered delightedly, "but when shall it be!" 
"Next Wednesday if you please." 


" But our furniture and window draperies are very old fashioned. Is it not time we had 
new!" 


"| should think it hardly necessary to re-furnish our rooms, Nancy. All our furniture is 
excellent of its kind." 


"But our smooth carpets, white draperies, and cane chairs have such a cold look, do 
consent to have the rooms new fitted, we can move these things to the unfurnished 
chambers." 


" And of what use will they be in those rooms which we never occupy ! Besides, it is 
near spring, and to fit up now for winter is superfluous." 


" Well, | would not care," she persisted, " only people will call us parsimonious and 
ungenteel." 


" Oh, if that is all," he said gaily, " | will promise to expend a thousand dollars on the 
evening of the party, not in furniture, but in a manner which will be far more grateful to 
our guests, and profitable to ourselves, and which shall exonerate us from all 
imputation of parsimony; and you may expend in dress, eatables and dessert just what 
sum you please, and do not forget the wines." And so the colloquy ended. He resumed 
his studies, and she gave her mind to the consideration of the dress which would be 
most becoming; and the viands that were most expensive. The next day she went 
busily about her preparations, wondering all the time how her husband would expend 
his thousand dollars, but as she had discovered something of the eccentricity of his 
character, she doubted not that he meant to give an agreeable surprise; and her 
curiosity grew so great that she could hardly sleep during the interval. 
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At length the momentous day arrived. The arrangements were all complete, and Mrs. 
N-retired to perform the all-important business of arraying her fine person in fine 
attire. She lingered long at the toilette, relying on the fashionable unpunctuality of 
fashionable people, and when the hour struck, left her chamber arrayed like Judith of 
old gloriously, to allure the eyes of all who should look upon her, and full of sweet 
smiles and graces, notwithstanding the uncomfortable pinching of her shoes and 
corsets. Her husband met her in the hall. 


" Our guests have all arrived," he said, and opened the door of the reviewing room. 
Wonderful! wonderful! What a strange assembly. There were congregated the cripple, 
the maimed, and the blind; the palsied, the extreme aged, and a group of children from 
the almshouse, who regarded the fine lady, some with wide open mouths, others with 
both hands in their hair, while some peeped from behind furniture, to the covert of 
which they had retreated from her dazzling presence. She was petrified with 
astonishment, then a dash of displeasure crossed her face, till having ran her eyes over 
the grotesque assembly, she met the comically grave expression of her husband's 
countenance, when she burst into a violent fit of laughter, during the paroxisms of 
which the bursting of her corset laces could be distinctly heard by the company. 


"Nancy!" at length said her husband, sternly. She suppressed her mirth, stammered an 
excuse, and added, 


"You will forgive me, and believe yourselves quite welcome." 


" That is well done," whispered Mr. N--, " then, my friends," he said, " as my wife is not 
acquainted with you | will make a few presentations." Then leading her toward an 
emaciated creature, whose distorted limbs were unable to support his body, he said, 
"This gentleman, Nancy, is the Reverend Mr. Niles, who in his youth travelled and 
endured much in the cause of our common Master. A violent rheumatism, induced by 
colds, contracted among the new settlements of the west, where he was employed m 
preaching the gospel to the poor, has reduced him to his present condition. This lady, 
his wife, has piously sustained him, and by her own labor procured a maintenance for 
herself and him. But she is old and feeble now as you see." 


Then turning to a group with silver locks and threadbare coats, he continued, " These 
are soldiers of the revolution. They were all sons of rich men. They went out in their 
young strength to defend their oppressed country. They endured hardships, toils, and 
sufferings, such as we hardly deem it possible for men to endure and live; they 
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returned home at the close of the war, maimed in their limbs, and with broken 
constitutions, to find their patrimonies destroyed by fire, or the chances of war, or their 
property otherwise filched and wrested from them. And these worthy men live in 
poverty and neglect in the land for the prosperity of which they sacrificed their all. 
These venerable ladies are wives of these patriots, and widows of others who have 
gone to their reward. They could tell you tales that would thrill your heart, and make it 
better. This is the celebrated and learned Dr. B--, who saved hundreds of lives during 
the spotted epidemic. But his great success roused the animosity of his medical 
brethren, who succeeded in ruining his practice, and when blindness came upon him, 
he was forgotten by those whom he had delivered from death. This lovely creature is 
his only child, and she is motherless. She leads him daily by the hand, and earns the 
food she sets before him. Yet her learning and accomplishments are wonderful, and 
she is the author of those exquisite poems which appear occasionally in the Magazine. 
These children were orphaned in infancy by the Asiatic cholera, and their sad hearts 
have seldom been cheered by a smile, or their palates regaled by delicious food. Now 
dry your eyes, love, and lead on to the dining-room." 


She obeyed, and notwithstanding her emotions, the thumping of coarse shoes, and 
rattling of sticks, crutches, and wooden legs behind her, well nigh threw her into 
another indecorous laugh. 


To divert her attention she glanced over the table. There stood the dishes for which her 
husband had stipulated, in the shape of two monstrous, homely-looking meat pies, and 
two enormous platters of baked meats and vegetables, looking like mighty mountains 
among the delicate viands that she had prepared for the refined company which she 
expected. She took her place, and prepared to do the table honors, but her husband, 
after a short thanksgiving to the Bountiful God, addressed the company with, " Now, 
my brethren, help yourselves and one another, to whatever you deem preferable. | will 
wait upon the children." 


A hearty and jovial meal was made, the minister setting the example, and as the hearts 
of the old soldiers were warmed with wine, they became garrulous, and each 
recounted some wonderful or thrilling adventure of the revolutionary war; and the old 
ladies told their tales of privation and suffering, and interwove with them the histories 
of fathers, brothers, or lovers, who died for liberty. 


Mirs. N-- was sobbing convulsively when her husband came round, and touching her 
shoulder, whispered, 


" My love, shall we have dancing?" That word with its ludicrous associations, fairly 
threw her into hysterics, and she laughed and wept at once. 


When she became quiescent Mr. N-- thus addressed the company. 


"| fear my friends that you will think my wife a frivolous, inconsistent creature, and | 
must, therefore, apologize for her. We were married only last fall, and have attended 
several gay parties, which our rich neighbors gave in honor of our nuptials, and my wife 
thought it would be genteel to give a dinner in return. | consented on conditions, one 
of which was that | should invite the guests. So being a professed minister of Him who 
was meek and lowly in heart, | followed to the letter his command, But when thou 
makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, Ac. 9 you all recollect the 
passage. Mrs. N--, not knowing who her guests were to be, is highly delighted with the 
ruse | have played, and | do not believe there has been so noble and honorable a 
company assembled this winter. My wife desired new furniture, lest we should be 
deemed parsimonious, and | pledged myself to expend one thousand dollars in a 
manner more pleasing to our guests, and which should obviate any such imputation." 


Then addressing the children, he said, 


"You will each be removed to-morrow to excellent places, and if you continue to be 
industrious, and perfectly honest in word and deed, you will, become respectable 
members of society. To you, Dr. B--, under God | owe my life. | did not know your 
locality, neither had | heard of your misfortunes until a few days since. | can never repay 
the debt | owe you, but if you and your daughters will accept the neat furnished house 
adjoining mine, | will see that you never want again. 


To you, patriot fathers, and these nursing mothers of our country, | present the one 
thousand dollars. It is just one hundred dollars to each soldier, and soldier's widow. It is 
a mere trifle. No thanks my friends. You, Mr. Niles, are my hither in the Lord. Under 
your preaching | first became convinced of sin, and it was your voice that brought me 
the words of salvation. You will remain in my house. | have a room prepared for you, 
arid a pious servant to attend you. It is time you were at peace, and your excellent lady 
relieved of her heavy burden." The crippled preacher fell prostrate on the carpet, and 
poured out such thanksgiving and prayer, as found way to the heart of Mrs. N--, who 
ultimately became a meek and pious woman, a fit help mate for a devoted gospel 
minister. 
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pg. 57. 

THE DUELLIST. 

By H. STMMES. 

" Ove la morte al vincitor si pone 

In premio’ e 'l mal del vinto e la salute." Tasso. 
CHAPTER I. 


It was about two months after the celebrated battle of Fontenoy, that there was 
collected together near the bath of Latona, at Versailles, some officers of the Gardes- 
du-Corps, who were listening to the discussion of a point, that is very rarely made the 
subject of a controversy among military men. 


"What!" said one, remarkable for his harsh features and thick red mustachios; " what! 
refuse to fight a duel, after an affront in public had been put upon him! Why, it is a 
dishonor that not all the waters of the deluge could wash away." 


" M. de Malatour," said his opponent, in a tone of voice remarkable for its mildness and 
calmness, " | have the honor of again repeating to you my opinion, that | think a man 
shows his virtue and good qualities very frequently—perhaps more frequently, in 
declining to fight a duel, than by being a principal in one. What is there, in truth, more 
disreputable, what more unworthy of a gentleman, than to give way to passion, to 
rage, and to vengeance 7 What can there be more worthy of admiration, than resisting 
such violent impulses? And, remember, that the virtue that does not cost us some 
sacrifice of feeling, is scarcely deserving of the name." 
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" Well, well; all | can say to M. de Argentre is this : that if ever the King should give you 
a company, you ought to have engraven on the scabbards of your soldiers' swords, the 
Fifth Commandment—' Thou shall not kill. " 


" And why not? The King would have more good servants, and the country fewer 
annoyances, if we had in our regiments more soldiers and fewer ruffians. Look, for 
instance, for the justification of what | have said, to the conduct of him, concerning 
whom this argument has arisen. See how nobly he avenged the affront put upon him, 
by carrying off the English standard at Fontenoy, and this too at the very time when 
some of your fire eating duellists were, not improbably, prudently ensconced behind 
the baggage." 


"The base have their moments of courage, as the timid deer will itself turn at bay, when 
hard pressed by the dogs." 


" Aye, and the brave, good sir, have their attacks of cowardice." 
" That is not either the thought, or the expression of a gentleman or a soldier." 


" And yet it was first said by Marshal Turenne, who was certainly as nobly born as 
either of us. He avowed that he was not exempt from such feelings. Every one 


knows what he did with respect to the braggart, who boasted that he had never felt 
fear. The Marshal took a candle, and put it so close to the nose of the gasconader, that 
he had to draw back his head in affright, to the great amusement of the spectators." 


« None but a Marshal of Turenne could have presumed to play off such a miserable 
practical joke. Sir, | maintain that your friend is a coward, and that you—" 


" And I!" exclaimed M. de Argentre, curling himself up like a wounded serpent, his 
forehead pale and his eyes on fire; " and |, sir—" 


" Holloa, gentlemen," cried out a new comer, who, in the heat of the discussion, had 
glided unperceived amid the group. "This is my affair," he said to M. de Argentre, 
whose already uplifted arm he seized; " and as to you, M. de Malatour, | am at your 
command." 


"In that case, then, after you it is my turn," said d Argentre, calmly reseating himself. 
" By my honor, gentlemen, you give me infinite pleasure !" cried the duellist. 


" One moment," said the new comer, who although still very young, wore the cross of 
Saint Louis. " Too great haste in a matter like this testifies less a contempt of death, 
than impatience to have done with life." 


" What do you mean, Sir!" 


"It is but this very moment that M. d'Argentre has told you, that one of the bravest of 
our generals admitted that he had moments of fear. Now, without making myself 
responsible for the authenticity of the anecdote respecting Turenne, | affirm that the 
courage of the duellist is rather to be ascribed to habit, than to courage. Would you 
wish to see this proved!" 


" Enough, good sir, we are here as soldiers to fight, and not as mere students, to argue 
themes according to the strict rules of logic. 


" Listen to me a moment longer. This is my proposition to you. We are all now about to 
obtain leave of absence. Now, | invite you, as well as all our mutual friends present, to 
my country house, or rather to the Rock du Clat, situated in the Eastern Pyrenees. | 
invite you there to a bear-hunt. You are very clever, M. de Malatour; you can snuff a 
candle with a pistol-ball at twenty paces distance, and no one can pretend to compete 
with you in the exercise of the small sword. Well, then, sir, | mean to put you in 
presence of a bear, and if you are able, | do not say to lodge a ball in his head, but even 
to take a steady aim at him, then | shall be quite ready to submit myself to the proof, 
either to be killed by you, or to kill you; since these are the only terms on which you 
will allow me to be friends with you." 


"Are you joking, Sir!" 


"On the contrary, | never was more serious in all my life. | believe that the fiery ardour 
which brings you to the duelling ground, is to be regarded rather as a courage of the 
nerves, than the courage of the heart The bravery of the soul, which is, after all, the 
only true one, and that on which we can solely rely in moments of unexpected danger 
is not there.’ 
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"Yes, but supposing that | accept your proof, what security shall | have that you will not 
find another excuse for not giving me a meeting." 


" My word, Sir; of which | make all my comrades the witness, and that | place under the 
safeguard of their honor." 


Here there was heard such a general murmur of applause amid his auditors, that M. de 
Malatour, in despite of the fury that flashed from his eyes, felt himself compelled to 
accede to the proposition made to him. 


It was then agreed, that in a month from that day, that was on the first of September, 
all who were then present should again met together at the Chateau du Clat. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The Castle of Clat, like the greater part of those buildings that have very strong walls, is 
still to be seen beneath the chain of the Pyrenees. It was planted on a high and 
elevated point, from which there was commanded a view of the mountains around for 
many leagues, while the place itself was overtopped by the dazzling snows of the 
Pyrenees. 


The first care of the young Lord of Villetriton, after having paid the due tribute of regret 
to the memory of his father, was to have summoned before him a man named Pareur 
de Gesse, one of the most celebrated bear-hunters in the district. 


Of the person that we now venture to introduce into our story, there are still told the 
most astonishing anecdotes, with respect both to his skill, his courage, and his 
extraordinary escapes from the most imminent peril. This man was of a thin figure, 
very slightly bent; the latter defect principally to be ascribed to his constant habit of 
climbing to those places that were the ordinary theatre of his hunting. This defect gave 
him the appearance of being somewhat advanced in life, although he had not yet 
reached his fortieth year. But then, looking at him more attentively, it would be found 
in that compact body, in those muscular limbs, in the eye, lively, bright, and intelligent, 
in that brown, smooth hair which not a single streak of grey as yet defaced, that there 
stood before you one of those hardy constitutions, that seem destined to remain a 
stranger to every species of infirmity that ordinary life is exposed to. He was a robust 
child of the mountains, in the midst of which he had passed his life. His heart too was 
upright and religious; it was penetrated as all kindly and simple natures are, with the 
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light of conscience—with the conviction that we are accountable to our Creator for all 
our actions. Thanks to this habit of respect for things that are sacred, and perhaps, also, 
by reason of the innumerable perils to which he stood exposed, le Pareur bore in his 
manly physiognomy a character of rude elevation, that was not destitute of nobility It 
was no doubt owing to his religious feelings, and to his confidence in the ways of 
Providence, that our bear-hunter accomplished feats that were truly miraculous, and 
that now have afforded, for more than a hundred years, the inexhaustible subject for 
stories and anecdotes, in the long winter evenings, among the inhabitants of those 
mountains. 


It was in consequence of the young Lord of Clat following, as a child, this singular man 
in his dangerous chases, that he was indebted not merely for his vigor of body, but also 
that energetic sang-froid of which he had given such dazzling proof on the plain of 
Fontenoy, and that we shall soon see him exhibit in a different field of battle. 


"When Pareur appeared before his young master, whom he had not now seen for two 
years—he who never trembled before any peril—felt himself moved even to the very 
bottom of his heart, as much as a poor mother at the aspect of her child that she 
unexpectedly beholds after a long absence. He was about to cast himself at the feet of 
his lord, when the latter prevented him, and affectionately shook him by the hand. 


"You forget, Pareur, my friend," he said, " that it is the duty of the pupil to pay respect 
to his instructor, and more especially so when he stands in need of his advice and his 
wisdom." 

" Speak, my lord, speak; for, after God, the old hunter is yours, body and soul." 


" Thanks! thanks f my brave honest fellow; but have you received my letter from Paris?" 


"Oh! yes, my Lord, and you may be sure your guests will find some rough fellows to 
speak to." 


" How many of them are there on the mountain," resumed the young nobleman, 
stretching his hand toward one of the giant peaks that shone with the golden rays of 


the setting sun. 


" Five in all—a complete family—father, mother, and children." 
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"Well, but a few days yet to come, Pareur, and we shall be called upon to show our 
country skill—but | scarcely can hope for our superiority—for one of my guests is so 
excellent a shot, that he can snuff a candle at twenty paces distance." 


" That is perhaps easier than to strike a bear when he is within four feet of you." 

"It is my opinion, also; but as | am particularly ' anxious myself to judge of his address, 
you must take care and place us at the same post—at the bridge of Maure, for 
instance; for you know—— 

"|'understand you," said the hunter, and bending down his head, and giving his right 
ear a pinch—an attitude which was familiar to him when he was at all 
embarrassed—"but to speak frankly, my lord, | had rather see you in any place than 
that." 

"Why so?" 

" Because, to guard that post, one should have their conscience free, and be ina 
complete state of grace; for there the hunter is between two dreadful deaths—the 
bear on one side, and the precipice on the other." 


" Thanks to you! | know the one, and | do not fear the other." 


"Hum! now with your Lordship's permission, | would say, | would prefer being with you 
in that dangerous pass, than see any one else there along with you." 


" But are you sure the bear will go to that point?" 


" Sure! yes, certainly; but no—for it is a cunning beast, and tells no one what it intends 
to do." 


"Very well, then; the matter is perfectly well understood between us. | shall maintain 
the bridge of Maure with my friend. Do you go and have everything ready for the day 


on which the hunt takes place." 


"Yes—yes—it is all right," murmured the hunter aside, as he withdrew, pinching his 
ear—" but for all that | must watch over him." 
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CHAPTER III. 


Eight days after this conversation, all the guests had arrived at the Castle. M. de 
Malatour was among them, and, notwithstanding the delicate and polite attention of 
his host, he still maintained toward him a cold and icy reserve in his manners. The 
greater number of the guests were inhabitants of the centre of France, and it was to 
them at once a spectacle magnificent and unexpected to behold the mighty chain, of 
the Pyrenees, rising with the whole crown of contrasting snows, beneath the deep blue 
of a Spanish sky. 


Before the first dawn of the morning after their arrival, there was collected beneath the 
walls of the Castle a multitude of traqueurs and batteurs, armed with all sorts of noisy 
instruments, such as trumpets, drums, &ec. Pareur appeared at the head of this 
assemblage. He was escorted by his faithful dog, which with its broad breast, its fiery 
and intelligent eye, appeared as the sergeant of a dozen enormous mastiffs that were 
ranged in close file, and held in leash by the vigorous hunters. The instant the guests at 
the Castle, armed with carbines and short hunting-knives, appeared, all the cortege, at 
the desire of Pareur, set forward on their march, and in perfect silence. The very dogs 
themselves appeared to comprehend the necessity for this proceeding, for not a bark 
nor growl was heard from one of them. They proceeded on their way, and nought was 
to be heard but the dull noise of their own footsteps, the fall of distant torrents, and 
the cries of some lazy night-birds, as they slowly flapped their wings on their Bight to 
their day retreau. As soon as they had reached the crest of the mountains that looked 
down on the silent earth, the first ray of the sun, hitherto concealed in the East, lighted 
on the top of the Pyrenees, and the landscape suddenly illuminated, unrolled itself at 
the feet of the hunters—an imminent and profound valley, in which the jutting points 
covered with dark and majestic firs, formed a gulf of moving verdure, murmuring and 
sighing in the first breath of morning. 


Before them the scene was whitened by the foaming waters of a cascade, that fell from 
the distance of a hundred feet, into a black and fathomless hollow, to which the eye 
could not penetrate. By one of these caprices of chance, that bear testimony to the 
primitive convulsions of the globe, the gulf opposite to them was crowned by a species 
of bridge, formed by two piles of granite, which elevated themselves on both sides, and 
that seemed to be united and kept joined together by a long flat stone, composed also 
of rough granite. It seemed to be the work of the Titans, when warring against Heaven; 
for it appeared impossible that human hands could have raised to such a height those 
monstrous blocks, for the purpose of forming that colossal arch. 
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Of such a place it might well be supposed that sinister legends were told, which 
rendered it a place of horror and of dread to the mountaineers. They affirmed that no 
hunter, with the exception of Pareur, had ever been able to place himself there without 
becoming the prey of the bear, or falling into the abyss. Pareur was too religious to be 
at all affected by the superstitious tales that were told of the place. He explained that 
the danger which attached to the place was to be ascribed to the swimming of the 
sight, which was likely to occur, from the presence on one side of so awful an abyss and 
on the other by the danger to be apprehended from the hear—both sufficient to dazzle 
the hunter's eye, and to make his hand unsteady. Hence it was that he felt much fear 
for his young master who, in despite of his renewed and urgent prayers, persisted in 
occupying, with his antagonist, that post. 


After having placed the hunters on different points which were considered the most 
favorable, Pareur rejoined his men, and scattered them round the valley facing the 
cascade, and again recommended them to the most complete quietude, until the first 
bark of his own dog was heard. When that signal was given the mastiffs were to be 
uncoupled, the instruments to sound, and the troop to descend slowly, closing in on 
both sides by little and little as they approached the cascade. 


These dispositions for the coming struggle having been made, Pareur buried himself in 
the forest, followed by his dog. 


Some moments were given to profound silence, in which might be heard the tapping of 
the woodpecker on the dry trunk of some old tree. The silence continued; but ona 
sudden it was broken by a wild cry and a loud roaring. Each person grasped his 
weapon. Every heart beat violently—the hair of the dogs bristled up, and all with eyes 
of fire dashed like a whirlwind in the direction from which the strange noise had come. 
Soon their furious barks were mingled with the cries of the traqueurs, and the loud din 
of the most discordant instruments, above all of which came by intervals, the awful 
roar of the hear. It was as of a concert of demons, that echo after echo repeated from 
one end of the valley to the other. 


At that moment the young lord of Villetriton stood with the duellist at the bridge of 
Maure. The nobleman looked at his companion, upon whose face, although there was 
still great paleness and some nervousness, there was yet preserved an apparent calm, 
and disdainful bravery. 
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" Attention, Sir," said the young nobleman in a low voice. " The dogs are coming this 
way, and the bear cannot be far distant. Take a steady aim, for if you miss the bear, he 
certainly will not miss you." 


" Be so good, my Lord, as to retain your prudent advice for your own guidance." 


" Attention," repeated the Baron, without being in the slightest degree excited by this 
uncourteous answer, " the animal is now two perches from you." 


" The bear is running on you, my Lord," was shouted now from all sides of the valley. 


At that moment there was heard the dull cracking of some broken branches, 
accompanied by the rolling of fragments of rock, which, dashed aside by the feet of the 
monster, and whirling to the bottom of the precipice, announced his impending 
approach. 


This time the paleness of M. de Malatour became a little more visible; however, he 
grasped his carbine, and stood in the attitude of a courageous sportsman. The bear at 
length appeared! his mouth foaming and his eyes full of rage—at times he turned as if 
to make head against the clamor that pursued him; but when he saw the bridge, his 
only path of safety, occupied by two adversaries, he sent forth a frightful howling, and 
then raising himself on his hind paws, his head down and his teeth menacing, ho was 
on the point of flinging himself on the hunters, when—a ball struck him on the 
forehead and stretched him dead before them! 


M. de Malatour, white as a sheet, still convulsively held his gun, of which he w'as not 
capable to make any use. On a sudden new cries were heard—they were still more 
eager, still more anxiously uttered than what had been said before—they appeared to 
come from all sides. "Heaven and earth!—You are both dead men —another bear is 
rushing upon you—fire—fire—fire there!" Such was the exclamation of Pareur, who 
appeared suddenly beside the bear that had been shot. At this cry the Baron turned 
round, and saw on the other side of the bridge a second bear, still more dreadful than 
the first. Its arms were extended, and it was about to bound upon him and his 
companion! To make a jump backward, to seize the carbine of his comrade, who had 
not yet fired, and to fire at the heart of the new assailant, and lay him at his feet, was 
but the work of a second! Most fortunate presence of mind! It preserved our intrepid 
hunter from a certain death; for had there been, on his part, the least hesitation, or the 
slightest terror, he must have been devoured by the bear. It was the male, who had 
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come to the aid of the female. 


Pareur, who was not able to fire because his master was right between himself and the 
animal, felt his knees bend under him from emotion. As to M. de Malatour, a livid 
paleness covered his features, his hairs stood straight on his head, and a convulsive 
shaking of his limbs, gave testimony to the dreadful struggle of his soul. 


"Take your gun. Sir," said the young nobleman hurriedly, restoring the carbine to his 
trembling hands, " here are our friends, let them not see you disarmed. As to you, 
Pareur, silence! | know you can be relied upon." The whole troop at this moment 
appeared, and he continued, "You see, gentlemen, there are the two monstrous beasts 
killed—it is one for each of us; and now, Mr. de Malatour, | am, as | said on a former 
occasion, at your command, and ready to give you that satisfaction you seemed to 
require." 


The only answer that his confused adversary was able to give, was to stretch out to him 
his hand in silence. It was grasped affectionately and cordially. 


That same evening, a grand banquet was given in the Castle, in honor of the double 
victory. Toward the close of the repast, a toast was proposed "to the conquerors," and 
it was received with acclamation. At the moment d'Argentre stood up, with glass in 
hand, M. de Malatour stopped him, and rising in his place, thus spoke:— 


"To the only, the single conqueror of the day! to our worthy host; for he it was who 
killed the two bears. If | have until this moment permitted his generous invention, so 
completely unfounded in truth, to pass in silence, it is because | have been desirous 
that my apology to him should be as public as the affront | offered him. | wished that 
every reparation in my power should to so great and so good a man, be solemn, open, 
undisguised, without equivocation; | then declare the Lord of Ville- triton is the bravest 
among the brave, and this | am ready to sustain before all and against all." 


" This time, certainly," said M. de Argentre, " | do not mean to take up your glove." 
" What a noble, brave young man!" murmured Pareur, as he wiped away a tear. " It 


convinces me, that a little practice would make him as calm in the presence of a bear, 
as he is, it is said, in the face of the enemy." 
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